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THE HOMES OF AMERICA 



SOME NEW ENGLAND HOUSES. 
III. 




DOSTON is peculiarly blest 
^ in the beauty, variety, 
and accessibility of its seaside 
surroundings. Within easy 
reach of even its poorest peo- 
ple are spots where every 
phase of marine landscape 
may be enjoyed, and every 
manne pleasure may be in- 
tlulged in. Silvery, shelving 
Reaches, coves of gracefullest 
curve, bold promontories jut- 
ting far out among the waves, rude masses of jagged rock with yawn- 
"ig fissures and gurgling gulfs, pretty verdant islands, little capes 
grown with tree and brush to the water's edge, lofty natural ter- 
races with perpendicular sides reaching down to the water, may, 
according to one's taste, be attained by a trip either northward or 
southward from the city, in railway-car or steamboat or yacht. It 
would be hard for a stranger, visiting for the first time this Mas- 
sachusetts coast, to decide which was the most imposing — the 
north" or the ''south" shore. Of the two, the north shore is 
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n^ost generally rocky and rug 
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quently broken by long stretches of beach ; but both characteris- 
tics are to be found in abundance on either side. 

The most striking feature of the north shore, perhaps, is the 
bold, rocky, and irregular promontory of Nahant. It is reached 
either by rail as far as the busy shoemaking town ot Lynn, or by 
a steamboat which plies thither twice a day, making the trip from 
Boston in about an hour. Between Nahant and the city lies the 
wide-curving strand of Chelsea, or Revere Beach, which, with Na- 
hant itself, forms a beautiful bay. Chelsea Beach is especially the 
fre- resort of the common people. It is the most democratic and 
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Residence of Mrs. Dexter^ Beverly Fanns^ Massachtisetts. 



" free-and-easy " of watering-places. All along its shore are small 
wooden hotels, modest restaurants, and lines of bathing-houses, 
with here and there a more pretentious place of entertainment ; 
and on a pleasant summer's afternoon the beach may be seen 
crowded with saunterers of every age and condition, while the 
waters are dotted with bathers. The contrast between this smi- 
ling, sunny beach, with its crowds of pleasure-seekers arriving and 
departing with every train, and Nahant is twofold. Its charac- 
teristic of natural beauty is gentle and smiling ; that of Nahant is 
of the rough grandeur of jagged precipice and yawning crevice, 
of heavy and frowning masses of vari-coloured rocks, which 
seem to have been hurled up in fantastic piles by some convul- 
sion of the earth. Chelsea Beach is emphatically a popular resort ; 
Nahant, the seaside residence of an urban aristocracy. 

It is doubtful what is the exact meaning of the word Naha7it, 
which is easily recognised as Indian. According to some authori- 
ties, it denotes "the lover's walk;" and the more romantic and 
younger sojourners there are naturally inclined to prefer this in- 
terpretation. The more reasonable meaning is, however, "the 
twins;" for there are really two promontories, "Great" and 
"Little Nahant," connected alike with each other by a short 
beach, and with the mainland by a long beach. The larger of 
these promontories is two miles long, and at its greatest width is 
only half a mile across; while in some places— especially on the 
side where it connects with the mainland — it is only a narrow strip, 
but a few paces wide. On the north side is the long and beautiful 
stretch of beach, two miles in extent, which reaches from the pro- 



montory to the edge of the city 
of Lynn ; on the south, an inlet 
bounded by a weedy shore. Great 
Nahant in area contains about six 
hundred acres. " It is surround- 
ed," says a local historian, "by 
steep, craggy cliffs, rising from 
twenty to sixty feet above the tide, 
with a considerable depth of tide 
below. The rocks present a great 
variety of colour — white, green, 
blue, red, purple, and grey — and in 
some places are very black and shi- 
ning, having the aspect of iron. 
The cliffs are pierced by many 
deep fissures, caverns, and grot- 
tos ; and between these are nume- 
rous coves, and little beaches of 
fine, shining, silvery sand, crowned 
by ridges of variously-coloured peb- 
bles, interspersed \vith sea-shells. 
Above the cliffs, the promontory 
swells into mounds from sixty to 
ninety feet high." 

It is on such a spot, and amid 
such surroundings, that many of 
the wealthiest citizens of Boston 
have erected, during the past quar- 
ter of a century, what is now a thick 
and imposing cluster of seaside resi- 
dences. Formerly, there were but 
few private summer mansions on 
the promontor}^ It was a favour- 
ite resort for steamboat excursions 
and summer-day picnics ; but, ex- 
cept in the little village which nes- 
tled and still nestles in one of its 
hollows, and the big hotel, seen for 
miles away, which perched on a 
height at its farthermost point, it 
can scarcely be said to have been 
inhabited. The picnic-parties, in 
default of better accommodations, 
used to cook their chowders and 
fiy their potatoes on the rocks. 
What are now close - cropped 
lawns of dazzling greenness and 
mossy softness were then dreary wastes, with scarcely a shred of 
vegetation to hide the baldness of the underlying rocks. 

A small hotel was built as long ago as 1819 on the extreme 
point of the promontory; and additions were made to this, until, 
some twenty years ago, it had become one of the largest, most spa- 
cious, and most noted houses of entertainment in New England. 
On a September night in 1861 the hotel caught fire, and the splen- 
did spectacle of the immense edifice, in so conspicuous a position, 
in flames, apprised Boston and its neighbourhood that the long- 
enjoyed hospitality of the Nahant Hotel would no longer be at their 
command. 

The spot on which the hotel stood was called " East Point," and 
formed, in early days, the northern limit of the bay. Point Aller- 
ton being regarded as the southern bound. In the old records of 
Massachusetts Colony, "East Point" was known as the "Ram 
Pasture." The year after the burning of the hotel, this estate was 
purchased by Mr. John E. Lodge, a wealthy and eminent citizen 
of Boston, for many years a summer resident at Nahant. He at 
once began to clear and improve "Ram Pasture," which was 
choked up with rubbish, and disfigured by many rickety old build- 
ings. Mr. Lodge's death soon after, however, caused his plans to 
be suspended, and it was not until 1867 that his son, Mr. H. Cabot 
Lodge, proceeded to erect the mansion which is represented in the 
illustration. Since the erection of the house, the place has been 
laid out and improved ; trees have been planted, and the old dis- 
figurements have been effaced. The situation of the house is cer- 
tainly unsurpassed for the beauty and extent of its sea-view, on the 
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New England coast. The cliffs near by rise from the ocean almost 
perpendicularly, and with many a sudden and jagged jut, some 
forty or fifty feet, displaying every variety not only of form but of 
colour; sometimes wearing hues of the richest red and purple. 
Just below the mansion is "Pulpit Rock "—a vast block, about 
thirty feet in height and nearly twenty square, standing out boldly 
in the tide. On the top is an opening, forming a seat ; but, from 
the steepness of the rock on all sides, it is difficult of access. The 
upper portion of the rock bears a striking resemblance to a pile of 
great books. It is not difficult to fancy the pile as the pulpit of a 
Titanic preacher, with the tomes spread out, ready for his advent 
and exhortation. Almost within sight of the window, too, is the 
"natural bridge," which, archwise, crosses a dark, deep gorge, 



loitering, than the stretch of coast between Beverly and Manches- 
ter, which has come to be familiarly known as Beverly Farms, 

Beverly Farms is reached from Boston by a railway-journey of a 
little more than an hour. On leaving the cars at ** Pride's Cross- 
ing," no glimpse of the sea is had, but one seems to be in a wilder- 
ness of pine and spruce. A short jaunt on a beautifully shaded 
road, however, brings you to the shore, which is hidden from the 
sight by the thick foliage until you come actually upon it. Here 
you find the borders of the sea broken into a great number of 
hills and vales, the former being mainly rocky, yet almost invari- 
ably covered with an ample quantity and variety of flourishing 
evergreens. On the tops of the hills, and peeping from the thick 
clusters of trees, you observe here and there the summer mansions 
which, for the most part, have been erected within the past decade. 
The prevailing style is hard to describe ; yet it is very pronounced 
and marked in its peculiarities; It seems to be a combination of 
the Swiss cottage with the English, with many additions in the 
nature of towers, jutting verandahs, covered piazzas, 
dormer and bow windows. The almost uniform co- 
lour of these mansions, which, with few exceptions, 
are of wood, is a dull yellow for the body of the house, 
and a subdued red for the roofs. They are usually 




and beneath which 
the waters boil and 
bubble against the 
rocks ; and within 
a little distance is 
"Cauldron Cliff," a gorge over- 
hung by the rocks on either 
side, in which the water roars 
and rages, especially during a 
storm, with an almost overpowering fury. 

The views from the Lodge mansion are 
finebeyond description. From its south side 
the sight embraces the city in the hazy dis- 
tance, rising in a sort of cone to the gilded dome of the State- 
House at the summit ; and the beautiful harbour, with its 
many islands, its forts, its craft of every size, its lighthouses, 
and its broad, sweeping coasts. 

The coast just beyond Nahant is occupied by several long 
and beautiful beaches, the largest of which are the beaches 
of Lynn and Swampscott. The shore stretches in this vicinity in a 
north-westerly direction ; beyond Swampscott one suddenly comes 
upon that eccentric and barren peninsula called Marblehead Neck, 
which is so celebrated in early Massachusetts histoiy, and is so vividly 
described by the pen of Hawthorne. From the higher parts of Mar- 
blehead (which preserves many of its colonial buildings, and even 
streets) one looks off upon the fair harbour of Salem, where once 
rode in their pride the great Indiamen which made many a for- 
tune and established many a patrician family in the last century. 
Beyond Salem the shore runs in a nearly westerly direction ; and 
this part of the coast, singularly picturesque and beautiful as it is, 
with its notable peculiarity of a rich evergreen vegetation growing 
profusely in many places, despite the storm-blasts and bleak win- 
ters of ages, quite down to the water's edge, has only within a few 
years been appreciated and sought by wealthy Bostonians as a sea- 
side residence. Yet it would be hard to find anywhere a spot com- 
bining a greater number of attractions, for summer pleasure and 
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perched on ledges, or at the summit of more gentle ascents, and 
are provided with ample surrounding grounds, having long, wind- 
ing avenues leading to the doors from the road. This is, in- 
deed, a feature of Beverly Farms quite in contrast with Nahant. 
The latter is, as we have said, a thickly-settled though elegant and 
aristocratic seaside colony. At Nahant, every man can almost look 
into his neighbour's rooms from his own house. It is the charac- 
teristic of the summer settlement at Beverly Farms that each pro- 
prietor takes care to have plenty of elbow-room. His residence 
most often stands in the centre of a broad domain, and is shut in 
on almost every side by the primeval evergreen forest. If he has 
an opening towards the sea, he is content and more than content 
with his seclusion otherwise. 

Among the oldest and most picturesque of the seaside mansions 
of Beverly Farms is that built a quarter of a centur)' ago by Mr. 
Franklin Dexter (son of Samuel Dexter, who was Secretar)^ of the 
Treasury early in the present century), and now occupied by his 
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venerable widow. It is one of the few stone residences to be seen 
on the coast. Of the ancient Tudor style of architecture, three of 
its sides are fronted by conical fagades, broken in the castellated 
manner, as seen in the illustration. The stones of which the house 
is built were gathered indifferently in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; and, in collecting them for this purpose, Mr. Dexter en- 
deavoured to retain the moss which clung to them. In this he was 
not very successful ; but the effect produced by these once moss- 
grown stones, combined in a structure of the old English style, 
gives it an appearance of being much more ancient than it really 
is. Perched, as the house is, on a fine eminence just above the 
sea, with a pretty little beach far below, and the noble panorama 
of waters, promontories, harbours, towns, and islands, spread out 
before it, it really seems like a hoary castle, built by some Swiss or 
Rhenish baron who had strayed hither to hold his state in solitary 
grandeur. In front is a neat terrace, with a soft lawn, and bounded 
beyond by a balustrade ; while the house is closely surrounded on 
every side, except that which looks towards the ocean, by a thick 
growth of evergreens. The interior, broken up into many com- 
■ partments, is at once quaint and cosy, with an old-time air in 
striking contrast with most of the brand-new houses, of the latest 
fashion, in the vicinity. 

About a mile from this picturesque Dexter house is the resi- 
dence built by Mr. George Gardner, a wealthy Boston merchant, 
within the past two or three years. Mr. Gardner succeeded in 
purchasing a number of acres of a large farm property — which, 
though much coveted by those who wished a pleasant nook on the 
shore, had long been held from the market by the proprietor — and 
at once improved it into what is now certainly one of the most 
striking and tasteful estates of Beverly Farms. The domain is en- 
tered at a short distance from the " Pride's Crossing " station ; and 
in its first approach there is no appearance of its being in the near 
neighbourhood of the sea. The carriage enters a beautifully wide, 
smooth, and well-constructed avenue, which passes by graceful 
reaches and slight curves amid a forest of stately evergreens, 



among which white pine and 
spruce, interspersed with beeches, 
predominate. It is a merit of this 
avenue that its turnings and wind- 
ings are not artificial, so as to 
give a serpentine character, but 
are only made where the ground 
naturally indicates that a straight 
line should be departed from. On 
the left, as one drives along the 
avenue, is seen through the trees 
a delightful turfy glen, part of 
which is broken by a noisy trout- 
stream. This glen was once a 
swamp, which the present owner, 
with some pains, converted into 
the pleasant retreat it now appears. 
A drive of half a mile through the 
evergreen wood brings one to a 
semicircular opening in which, op- 
posite the avenue, stands the house. 
This little amphitheatre is disposed 
in a rich lawn, broken by a flower- 
bed here and there, and fringed 
on either side by the primeval fo- 
rest; while beyond the house a 
first glimpse is had of the restless 
waters of old Ocean. A handsome 
porte-cochere precedes the en- 
trance to the house, which is 
painted the prevalent dull yellow, 
with a red roof. It was built 
square, that the interior might be 
most conveniently disposed for 
comfort ; and then towers, dor- 
mer-windows, and verandahs, were 
added to relieve the monotony of 
the bare sides, and lend pictu- 
resqueness to the edifice. On the 
side towards the sea is a noble, 
wide, covered piazza, jutting out in the centre so as to make it as 
spacious as a good-sized apartment ; and the trimming has been so 
designed as to give a wooden imitation of an awning. Mr. Gard- 
ner's estate is very complete in all its arrangements for summer 
luxury and comfort. The stables are hid away from sight in an 
evergreen copse ; and not far off is a large and well-appointed hen- 
nery, where rare breeds and many varieties of fowl may be seen. 
Just below the house is a snug little beach, just large enough to 
serve as a secluded and pleasant private bathing-place ; while the 
rocks round about assume many rugged and imposingly irregular 
shapes and various hues. 

Let us pass from one of the most attractive of New England 
seaside spots to the less striking and more tranquil scenes of a 
notably historical New England village. An hour's ride by rail 
from Boston brings one to Concord, which enjoys a triple fame; 
that of having been one of the spots where the first collision took 
place between the British and the Revolutionary patriots, the home 
of a remarkable group of philosophers and men of letters, and one 
of the prettiest and most attractive towns in New England. Its 
repose, its shaded streets, its neat old-time houses, here and there 
varied by newer and more showy buildings, its placid, winding little 
river, fringed by meadow, turf, and shrubbery, its sunny fields, its 
trim but unambitious gardens, have a charm of their own, apart 
from the distinction it has received from the doughty struggle of 
'75, and the fact that it has been the home of geniuses like Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Thoreau. No spot or neighbourhood, in- 
deed, could be found more congenial to the reverie of the phi- 
losopher, or the tranquil travail of the imaginative writer. No 
wonder that in the quaint and hoary " Old Manse," standing in 
venerable solitude beyond its avenue of lofty black-ash trees, 
Hawthorne's shy spirit took delight, and revelled in all the rich 
fancies which retirement alone could coax. No wonder, too, that 
in this quiet village, and by this sluggish river, Emerson could con- 
template Nature and men at greater ease, and with more precious 
results to the thousands who greeted eagerly his printed words. 
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Unlike Hawthorne at the Old Manse, however, or Thoreau in his 
little hermitage on Walden Pond, Emerson has long lived almost in 
the centre of the village. His large, plain, square white house — dif- 
fering in nothing from those spacious old-fashioned mansions which 
are scattered everywhere through those parts of New England 
which have been long settled — stands not far from the public square, 
at the junction of two high-roads, one of which leads to Lexington, 
the other to Boston. It is surrounded by a thick grove of pines and 
firs, which partially conceal the house from the passer-by on the 
road, while in the rear the land slopes gently to a little brook, 
which gurgles on to the Concord River, but a short distance away. 
Here is an ample pear and apple orchard, which the philosopher, 
though not pretentious as a farmer, has cultivated with paternal 
care. At the side of the house is a lawn, upon which stands a cosy 



rustic summer-house ; while in front a row of thick-leaved horse- 
chestnuts, now nearly half a century old, lend still further umbra- 
geous adornment to the place. 

Not far from Emerson's house is that which has been occupied 
for about twenty years by another, though less noted, literary per- 
sonage of our times. It has been wittily said of A. Bronson Alcott 
that "his best contribution to literature is his daughter Louisa ; " 
and latterly, true enough, the daughter's fame has far outstripped 
the father's. Yet, though ** Little Women " and " The Old-Fashioned 
Girl " have carried her fame through the land, while that of Mr. 
Alcott is more local and limited, he has written many essays and 
disquisitions that have created a stir in intellectual circles, and are 
quite worthy of remembrance. With Emerson, he is one of the 
patriarchs of transcendentalism ; and, although he declined to enter 
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the community of Brook Farm, he formed a somewhat similar 
gathering years ago atWyman Farm, in Harvard. As Mr. x\lcott 
•s one of the intellectual lights and peculiarities of Concord, so is 
his house one of the most quaint and striking in that interesting 
town. Converted, as was Emerson's, from a rather ugly farm- 
house into a tasteful and comfortable home, it is cosily nestled 
among beautiful elms, while orchards bloom and pastures stretch 
away on either hand. Until recently the snug domain was shut off 
from the highway which passes by it, by a unique rustic fence of 
Mr. Alcott's own construction ; a kind of work of which the vene- 
rable Grahamite and transcendentalist makes a pastime, and exe- 
cutes with a deftness and taste noted in the neighbourhood. The 
house itself is low-studded, but spacious, with an abundance of 
room, and provided with many odd nooks and corners, the orna- 



ments in which betray the refinement and literary bent of the talent- 
ed inhabitants. The library is rich in lore, the collection of books 
being large and well selected. There are many evidences of the 
presence of an artist ; and the rising fame of the younger daugh- 
ter. Miss Mary Alcott, in this profession, reveals the hand which 
has added many of the graces and beauties of art to the homestead. 
Before the house the prospect is open and pleasant ; behind it rise 
gentle wooded hills, which afford many a charming ramble to the 
inmates. Thus two of the most interesting and philosophical of 
American thinkers live close together, and spend many an hour of 
the evening of their lives — for they are not far from the same age 
— in sympathetic and intellectual companionship, which yet they 
do not begrudge to others whose tastes lead them to seek the privi- 
lege of hearing and talking with them. 



